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$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


ISSUED BY COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHAT IS SHOWN. 

ON page 91, our friends will find a specimen of 
New Brevier, No. 6, presenting a clear and ex- 
ceedingly durable face, which we think cannot 
fail to satisfy all purchasers. Our Pica, No. 3, 
shown on page 92, is a large, handsome type, and 
will be found both useful and serviceable for job 
work and pamphlets. For the first line of adver- 
tisements, on the last page, we use our new Non- 
pareil Title, No. 3—which appears to us to be 
indeed the nonpareil of neatness in its line. 

Attention is invited to our new cuts. Among 
them will be found an excellent engraving of Gen. 
Grant, which will most probably be in demand 
during the approaching presidential campaign. 
We have also a smaller cut, suitable for badges, 
in preparation. So soon as practicable after the 
Democratic convention is held, we shall make 
similar engravings of its nominee. 

We further desire to call attention to the an- 
nouncement of the Cards, Tags, and Ruled Bill- 
head Paper that we are now prepared to furnish. 
Our customers may find it convenient to order 
these articles with their type or other printing 
material, and thus save expressage on separate 
packages. They may rely on receiving the best 
quality at the lowest market prices. 


~7~sa<e 


OLD NEWSPAPERS. 

THE written news-letter was the parent of the 
printed news-paper. The desire to obtain early 
and correct information was only partly satisfied 
by letter-writers. Rich and powerful men natu- 
rally wished, when absent from the seat of govern- 
ment, the head-quarters of politics, to be regularly 
‘*nosted up,’? by special correspondence—some- 
times from friends or followers, at other times 
from news-collectors, who received payment for 
their work. When one of these last had a larger 
clientage than he could supply with his own 
hand, he availed himself of the printer’s art to 
multiply his letters. The cost of production being 
much reduced by this aid, the News-Letter, as it 
long was called, became cheaper and its sale 
much extended. The information thus commu- 


nicated gradually became more general, including 
news from foreign countries as well as home items 
of greater or lesser interest ; advertisements were 
subsequently introduced ; much later what are 
called ‘‘leading articles’? were held to be indis- 
pensable—but that was within the present cen- 
tury. 

The newspaper, which is said to have been 
shadowed forth in the Acta Diurna of the Romans, 
was not established in England, as a regular 
institution, until the reign of James the First. 
There are, in the library of the British Museum, 


three numbers (50, 51, and 54, as of a series) of 


a small printed newspaper, four pages octavo, 
called the English Mercurie, dated 1588, and 
professing to give particulars of the Spanish Ar- 
mada while in the English Channel. Towards 
the close of the last century, when Mr. George 
Chalmers, in his biography of Thomas Ruddiman, 
the great Scotch printer, drew public attention 
to these three numbers of the Hnglish Mercurie, 
which, by authority, was ‘‘imprinted at London 
by her highness’s printer,’’ several succeeding 
writers ‘‘endorsed”’ the accuracy of these papers. 
Mr. Disraeli, father of the present Prime Minister 
of England, said, in his admirable Curiosities 
of Literature, that ‘**George Chalmers first ex- 
ultingly took down these patriarchal newspapers, 
covered with the dust of two centuries; and 


that England ‘twas indebted to the wisdom of 


Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh for the 
first newspaper.’’ Fifty years later, he, who had 
seen Chalmers poring over these papers, frankly 
admitted, in the twelfth edition of his hook, that 
‘‘in the British Museum, indeed, George Chalmers 
found the printed English Mercurie; but there 
also, it now appears, he might have seen the oriyi- 
nal, with all its corrections, before it was sent to 
the press, written on paper of modern fabric.” 
In 1839, Mr. Thomas Watts, assistant librarian 
at the British Museum, on closely examining 
them, was satisfied that they were forged. Bound 
up with them in the same volume are manuscript 
copies of the three numbers, and neither paper, 


ink, handwriting, type, style, nor spelling was of 


the Elizabethan age. There were also blunders 
in date and fact. In 1850, Mr. Watts published 
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another communication, in which he expressed 
his belief that Philip Yorke, second Earl of Hard- 
wicke, who died in 1796, had amused himself, in 
the reign of George the Third, with forging a 
printed newspaper of the time of Elizabeth. The | 
Roman type used was from a font made by Cas- 


to us bright and shining, looking beautiful as 
they stood in their columns, before the printer's 
devil had blackened their faces with the ink- 
roller, Then, week after week, they grew darker 
and darker in color as they told their story on 
the clean white paper that was pressed to their 


ee 
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lon, of London, in 1765. 
have been is unknown. 


What his motive may 


Disraeli says, ** I am 


inclined to suspect that it was a jeu esprit of 


historical antiquarians, by Birch and his friends 
the Yorkes, with whom, it is well known, he 
was concerned in a more elegant literary recrea- 
tion—the composition of the Athenian Letters.” 

There was, during the war between the Vene- 
tians and Turks, in 1563, a newspaper published 
by the Venetian government, which was called 
the ‘Gazette,’ because sold for a gazetta 
the small coins of the republic. 

The first English newspaper appeared in 1619 
(there was no country paper in England until 


the East Indies, in 1781; in Australia, in 1803 ; 
in France, in 1631; in Belgium, in 1605; in 
Holland, in 1608 ; in Germany, in 1615; in Italy, 
in 1563; in Spain, in 1750; in Sweden, in 1643; 
in Germany, in 1495; in Norway, in 1763; in 
Denmark, in 1749; in Russia, in 1703; in Turkey 
in 1795; in Greece, in 1824; in Hungary, in 1721; 
in British North America, in 1751. In the 
British American provinces (now the United 
States) the first paper the Boston News 
Letter (four pages ordinary foolscap size), pub- 
lished by John Campbell, post-master; but there 
had been issued one number of a newspaper at 
Boston, on September 25th, 1690, suppressed by 


was 


authority, on a charge of being contrary to law | 


and containing ‘‘reflections of a very high na- 


one of 


| have been consummated. 


| of the roller-boy, 





speaking lips. And what a history have they 
related within the past eleven years! They have 
told many a pleasing story of love and romance, 
related many an anecdote, provoked many a smile 
with witty paragraphs, and caused a tear to 
start with a touching sentiment. They have 
told of wars, bloodshed, defeats, and victories ; 
of famine, pestilence, earthquakes, storms, and 
shipwrecks ; of departed and new-born joys; of 
local events and foreign news; of silver weddings 
and funeral 
fearful accidents ; 


rites; of pleasant happenings and 
of wares for sale and sales that 


In fact, a full history 


| of events which the world has produced in the 
1706); in Scotland, in 1653 ; in Ireland, in 1641; in | 
| old. 


years in which the cast-off type has been growing 
Their work is now done, and to the foundry 
from whence they came they will return, and in 
a short time they will go into the crucible, to be 
purged of dross and dirt, from whence they will 
again emerge, bright and beautiful as when they 
first stood in our office awaiting the acquaintance 
Old friends, adieu!—Pulmer 
(Mass. ) Journal, 


———_———__e@<e = 


JOURNALISM IN GREECE. 

THE following interesting and instructive com- 
munication is copied from the London Newspaper 
Press for April —— 

‘It is of course superfluous to remind your 





readers that in Ancient Greece there were no 


newspapers, and consequently no word for them 


ture.’? A single copy is known to be preserved, 
It is in the State Paper Office, in London, and of 





its four small pages only three are printed. The existed in the Greek language. At the beginning 
fourth was probably left blank for the conyenience | of this century, some feeble attempts were made 
of writing an address upon it when sent through | to establish Greek journals at Constantinople, 


the post-office. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


OLD AND DEAD. 


BEFORE us, in a mingled mass, lie a heap of 


type, cast off from the forms of our paper, as one 
would cast off an old suit of clothes that had 
become ragged and soiled. There they lie by 
hundreds and thousands, and by tens of thou- 


sands, the life and beauty gone out of them, leay- | 


ing them old and dead. But we cannot help 


thinking what that mingled mass of type have | 


been doing for the past eleven years. They came 


Smyrna, and Bucharest; but it was a work of 
great difficulty, as the modern Greek was found 
to be so faulty that there were no expressions for 
many of the most common ideas. It was not till 
after the breaking out of the revolution and war of 
independence, in 1821, that Greece could lay claim 
to a periodical press; but as it was found to be 
absolutely necessary to publish the decrees of the 


| Provisional Government under Capodistria, and 


the laws sanctioned by the Congress of Argos, a 
printing-press and Greek type were sent out at 
an early period by the Philhellenic Committee in 
London, and erected at /Egina, when the seat of 
government was on that island. <As it became 
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necessary to give it a name, newspapers were 
called Ephemerides (*Epyuspides)—the nearest cin- 
alogy that could be found in ancient Greek being 
*Korucps, Signifying a (manuscript of course) day- 
book or diary. . . . On the arrival of King 
Otho at Nauplia, in 1833, a government journal 
or official ‘Gazette’ was published twice a week, 
but its contents were confined to the publication 
of the laws and ordinances as they appeared; and 
at the same time two or three real newspapers 
were started by private enterprise, one of which 

the °’Awy, or century—is still in existence, and 
has been published three times a week at Athens 
ever since the seat of government was removed 
to that capital in 18385... . = . The Greek 


journalists of the present day are all men who 


can boast of liberal education at one of the uni- 
versities of Italy, France, or Germany. One of 
the great problems they have to solve is to cleanse 
and purify the language of all the numerous 
extraneous words—chiefly Turkish and Italian 





'and are illustrated with satirical caricatures. 


that gradually crept into it during the long period | 


in which the country was subjected to the do- 


minion of the Porte and of the Venetian Republic, | 


and which are still generally used by the unedu- 
cated part of the population. 
good has already been done in that direction, and 
there isa marked improvement in the language 
as compared with what it was thirty years ago, 
so that in the course of time, and probably at no 
very distant period, the language will have been 
brought back to its original purity and richness, 
as in the days of Demosthenes and Socrates. 


tioned above, the press in Greece has rapidly 
grown within our own times, and now assumes 
a very creditable appearance. Without taking 


A great deal of 


into account the political and literary journals | 
published in the Greek language at Constanti- | 


nople, Smyrna, Alexandria, Trieste, Vienna, Bu- | 


charest, and other parts of the Levant, seventy- | wo make the following extracts. 


seven newspapers are printed in Greece proper, or 
the Kingdom as it now exists, having received a 
large reinforcement by the late annexation of the 
Ionian Isles, where alone fourteen are published. 
Of these seventy-seven papers, thirty-two are 
printed at Athens, four in other parts of conti- 
nental Greece, eighteen in the Peloponnesus, and 


twenty-three in the islands of the Archipelago. | 


Most of them are political, some exclusively so, 
others combine politics with literature, whilst 
others again are of a commercial nature, and a 
few are the official organs of the government, or 
of single private politicians who require an ex- 
ponent of their principles te make propaganda. 
One of these papers entertains a democratic ten- 


| ment. Cheap literature is a vital necessity of our 
| progress and welfare. 


" as | expressed the opinion that the commissioners of 
**From such small beginnings as those men- | 








































dency, and calls itself the ‘ Friend of the People’ 
0 P.d05 tov Aco. Two are of a humorous nature, 
Of the seventy-seven newspapers, twelve have 
been published for more than ten years, cight 
above twenty, and four above thirty years, whilst 
twenty-nine are now in the first year of their 
existence, and the age of the remaining twenty- 
nine ranges between two and ten years. 
‘*In addition to the above, there are thirteen 
other periodicals published either monthly or bi- 
monthly, eleven of which are printed at Athens, 
one at Syra, and one at Zante. . . . . The 
greater number of these have only been started 
lately, but there are three of older standing, being 
respectively in their eleventh, fourteenth, and 
seventeenth year. ... . 
the *Aoxarnws, the Epruwerpes tov PrrouaSay, and the 
Tardupa,* the two latter of which being favorably 
known and appreciated in France and Germany. 
HELLENE.” 


These three are 


Oooo 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE. 

In our March number, we briefly referred to 
the additional charge for foreign postage on peri- 
odicals which has been imposed in consequence of 
the action of the late postal convention. Taving 
but little space at command, and the matter 
being somewhat foreign to the nature of our 
journal, we did not discuss the objectionable 
features of the new arrangement, but simply 


the United States had been overreached by the 
representatives of the foreign powers. 

Since then our attention has been directed to 
an article in Tarper’s Weekly, for January 18th, 
that tersely and forcibly points out (from the 
American point of view) some of the absurdities 
of the new foreign-postal laws, and from which 





They will not 
be new to many of our readers, but they contain 
important facts that will bear being repeated. 
The writer says:— 


“Tntelligence is the corner-stone of a free govern- 


Whatever, therefore, in- 
creases the prices of books, and so diminishes the 
chances of their universal diffusion, encourages 
popular ignorance; and the law that discriminates 
against the native author strikes at the native litera- 
ture, which, as the expression of our national life 


* [These titles are thus translated: the .Hseulapius— 
which, from its name, must be a medical journal; the 
Journal of the Lovers of Learning; the Pandora—the giver 
of all.) 
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and character, is the most important of all, This 
is What our present laws do. They operate against 
our own highest interest. They discriminate against 
American literary industry; and a change is ab- 





solutely necessary to secure to citizens of the United 
States, in their own country, the same privileges 
that are guaranteed to Englishmen by the recent 


postal convention, and secured to them by tariff 


regulations, At this moment printing paper, which 


may be considered a raw material, pays a duty of 


35 per cent. ad valorem; while the same paper, with 
the addition of the labor of press-work and binding, 
and made into a book, pays but 25 per cent. duty 





ad valorem. And not only is the raw material for | 
the American publisher thus disproportionately | 
taxed, but he is positively prohibited by law from | 


sending by mail through the United States books 
above a certain weight, while similar Lnglish books 
are sent free to any point. Such simple facts reveal 


the curious thoughtlessness and ignorance with | 


which the tariff is framed, 


‘Weare glad to say that the new postal convention | 


with Great Britain establishes certain reduced rates 
of postage which will be gratefully accepted by the 
public.* But it seems to have been concluded with- 
out reference to existing laws in this country, and 
therefore inflicts a very great injury upon American 
trade and enterprise. Indeed, in some respects, the 


postal convention seems to have been made in the | 
especial interest of English publishers, The new | 


convention provides that the postage on all book- 


packets sent between the two countries shall be at | 


the rate of six cents for every four ounces; that the 


packages may be two feet in length, and one foot in | 


width or depth; and that such matter shall be de- 


livered at its destination free of charge, <A printed | 


invoice of the book-packets or samples may be | 


aflixed, and the names of the publisher or merchant | 


who sends them as well as of the person to whom 
they are addressed may be superscribed in writing. 

“Now, by the postal laws of the United States, 
the weight of book packages sent by mail within 


the States must not exceed four pounds; if it does, it | 


is charged postage at letter rates. It is charged at | 


the same letter rates if there be any writing upon | 


the envelope except the address of the person to | 
whom it is sent. Thus, a package which might | 


weigh twenty pounds may, under the new conven- 
tion, be sent from London to New York for $4.80; 
while under our present postal law it would cost 
$19.20 to send it from New York to Newark. A 
resident of Omaha or San Francisco can thus buy 
and receive from London a Latham’s Johnson's 


one-half what a Webster's Dictionary sent from 
Springfield would cost him! 

“Again, our customs officers are not permitted to 
examine parcels received from England, although 


of the convention, also, ‘no charges whatever shall 
be levied in the country in which international news- 
papers, book-packets and patterns, or samples of 
merchandise are delivered.’ It is easy, therefore, 
to drive a profitable free-trade in dutiable articles. 
One boot may be sent across the Atlantic as a sample 
by this mail, and its mate by the next. Pattern 
horse-shoes may be sent, as they actually have been, 
and at less cost than if they paid regular freight, 
charges and duty added, And these are to be de- 
livered at their destination free of charge.” 


tintin 


A TRANSLATION. 

IN a recent number of La Tipografia, our taste- 
ful and ever-welcome Spanish contemporary, we 
find a translation of our first article on ‘ 
Printing in America.” 
us to notice this additional evidence of the favor 
with which THE PROOF-SHEET has been received 
abroad. 


Early 
It is very gratifying to 


The translation appears to have been made by 
a thoroughly competent hand, but typographical 
errors, especially in proper names, are unfor- 
tunately neither few nor far between ; Marrard 
for Harvard, and Mohacoks for Mohawk, are 
among the most glaring errors. 

The items of a local nature appear strangely 
when dressed in pure Castilian, and future (or 
even present) bibliographers may vainly puzzle 
their brains or ransack their libraries while search- 
ing for ‘‘la célebre polémica sobre la antigiied:id 
de ciértos libros, sostenida durante largo tiempo 
en las columnas del Hrening Bulletin ( Boletin de 
la tarde) y que termino al fin teniendo que etonar 
el editor de este periodico el mas lastimoso mea 
culpa.” 
the Philadelphia Library” is rendered ‘* una caja 
de cristal en el salon grande de la Bibliotéca de 
Filadelfia,”’ 


————__ # se ___—_- 


LABOR VERSUS HYPOCHONDRIA. 


WE should have fewer disorders of the mind if 


we could acquire more power of volition, and 
endeavored, by our own energy, to disperse the 


| clouds which occasionally arise within our own 
English Dictionary, weighing ten pounds, for about | 


they may examine those sent abroad, By the terms | 
| kind if this truth were universally acknowledged 
; and acted upon, viz., that our state of health, 


* [Soarewe. Yet we question the statesmanship that 
can reduce one tax only by increasing another. The 
postage on letters has been reduced one-half; the post- 
age on periodicals has been trebled.] 


horizon; if we resolutely tore the first threads of 


the net which gloom and ill-humor may cast around 
us, and made an effort to drive away the melan- 
choly images of a morbid imagination by incessant 
occupation. How beneficial would it be to man- 


mental as well as bodily, principally depends 
upon ourselves. —H AINDORFT. 
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THE WAIL OF THE PROOF-READER. 
SAHade during the late Fearful “Spell” of Teather. 


BY “ONE OF THEM,” 


Witu fingers weary and worn, 
And nose quite puffy and red, 
A Prooft-reader sat in his old linen coat, 
With a snorting cold in his head. 
With handkerchief in his left, 
And pen in his dexter paw, 
The miserable man first blew his nose, 
Then thus let loose his jaw: 


Read! read! read! 
With the tears rolling down from my eyes; 
Read! read! read! 
Till I can’t tell U's from is. 
Read! read! read! 
In pain, confusion, and noise ; 
And bored by a voice of dolorous piteh 
jelonging to “one of the boys.” 


Read! read! read! 
In the story next to the roof; 
Read! read! read! 
Till my soul is lost in the proof. 
It’s oh to be a Hot- 
-tentot in the burning sand, 
Where never an author sent a lot 
Of manuscript the “devil” could not 
(Nor even the “ reader’) understand! 


Read! read! read! 
Till my weary spirits sink; 
And mark! mark! mark ! 
While life ebbs with the ink. 
French, and Latin, and Greek! 
Spanish, Italian, and Dutch! 
Poring o’er all till my eyes grow weak 
And I seem to be, by Fancey’s freak, 
But a part of the pen I clutch. 


Oh, but to “dele” work! 
To “transpose” toil for rest! 
To “make up” life’s remaining years 
On smiling Nature’s breast! 
A “space” of time to juin the “chase,” 
Some “quoins” to see me through: 
A short “fat take” at least I want— 
A few small “notes” might do. 
Oh fora brief respite 
From toilsome pen and proof !— 
An “out,” while I might calmly seek 
A “doublet” who would share my roof ;— 
The “sort” that could “correct” my “form” 
And save me from life’s many traps, 
And round our “table smiling “set” 
Sweet, “fat-faced” Minions in “sMALL CAPs!” 


PHILAD’A, April 16, 1858, 
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A CHINESE RESTAURANT. 

M. Ilve thus describes a meal at an eating- 
house in Tolon-Noor :— 

**A long passage led us into a spacious apart- 
ment in which were symmetrically set forth a 
number of little tables. Seating ourselves at one 
of these, a teapot, the inevitable prelude in these 


countries to every meal, was set before each of 
us. You must swallow infinite tea, and that 
boiling hot, before they will consent to bring you 
anything else. At last, when they see you thus 


| occupied, the Comptroller of the Table pays you 
| his official visit; a personage of immensely elegant 


manners, and ceaseless volubility of tongue, who, 


} after entertaining you with his views upon the 


affairs of the world in general, and each country 
in particular, concludes by announcing what 
there is to eat, and requesting your judgment 
thereupon. As you mention the dishes you 
desire, he repeats their names in a measured 
chant, for the information of the Governor of the 
Pot. Your dinner is served up with admirable 
promptitude; but, before you commence the meal, 
etiquette requires that you rise from your seat, 
and invite all the other company present to par- 
take: ‘Come,’ you say, with an engaging gesture, 
‘come, my friends, come and drink a glass of 
wine with me; come and eat a plate of rice,’ 
and so on. ‘No, thank you,’ replies everybody, 
‘do you rather come and seat yourself at my 
table.’ ‘Itis 1) who invite you ;’ and so the matter 
ends. By this ceremony, you haye ‘manifested 
your honor,’ as the phrase runs, and you may 
now sit down and eat it [your honor ?] in com- 


| fort, your character as a gentleman perfectly 


established. 
‘*When you rise to depart, the Comptroller of 


the Table again appears. As you cross the apart- 


|} ment with him, he chants over again the names 


of the dishes you have had, this time appending 
the prices, and terminating with the sum total, 
announced with especial emphasis, which, pro- 
ceeding to the counter, you then deposit in the 
money-box. In general, the Chinese restaura- 
teurs are quite as skilful as those of France in 
exciting the vanity of the guests, and promoting 


| the consumption of their commodities. ”’ 


—~ — 


FAITH. 


JUSTICE is often but a form of pedantry, merey 


| mere easiness of temper, courage a mere firmness 


of physical constitution; but if these virtues are 
genuine, then they indicate not goodness merely, 
but goodness considerably developed. A | man 


|may be potentially just or merciful, yet from 


defect of training he may be actually neither. We 
want a test which shall admit all who have it in 
them to be good whether their good qualities be 
trained or no. Such a test is found in faith. 
He who, when goodness is impressively put before 
him, exhibits an instinetive loyalty to it, starts 
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forward to take its side, trusts himself to it, such 
aman has faith, and the root of the matter is in 
such a man. He may have habits of vice, but 
the loyal and faithful instinct in him will place 


him above many that practise virtue. Tle may 


| 


be rude in thought and character, but he will | 


unconsciously gravitate towards what is right. 
Other virtues can scarcely thrive without a fine 
natural organization and a happy training. 
the most neglected and ungifted of men may make 
a beginning with faith. Other virtues want civili- 
zation, a certain amount of knowledge, a few 
books; but in half-brutal countenances faith will 
light up a glimmer of nobleness. The savage, 
who can do little else, can wonder and worship 


and enthusiastically obey. Ile who cannot know 


But | 


what is right can know that some one else knows ; | 


he who has no law may still have a master; he 


who is incapabie of justice may be capable of 


fidelity; he who understands little may have his 
sins forgiven because he loves much.—Hece Homo. 


——— 


TELEGRAMMATIC WRITING. 

Tue Telegraph, says the New York Ledger, 
has done more for us than to transmit our mes- 
It has taught us to 
condense much meaning into few words. 
tremes meet, and the long march of civilization 
here lands us in a simplicity of language akin to 
that which prevailed in the infancy of the world. 
In the Telegram, grammar, the growth of ages, 


sages with lightning speed. 


is set aside, and a few nouns with a verb or two 
are suflicient to reproduce an idea, in a moment, 
on the farther side of the Atlantic Ocean, without 
much aid from prepositions and other accessories 
that round off its meaning and give to it finish 
and beauty. 

Now in our written style we sadly need a 
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sentences that tell—that hit home like the blow 
of a hammer, are made up of few words. Look 
at such a description as this of ‘* Manhattan’s,” 
in one of his letters to the Standard. 
a New York citizen, deceased— 


He says of 


“He was rich, and eighty years old.” 

A writer of the penny-a-line school would have 
made a long paragraph of this; with the striking 
difference of leaving on the mind of the reader a 
cloudy impression of the facts, instead of a picture 
as vivid and sharp as the flash of a diamond. 
Until an author has attained to somewhat of this 
brevity, he should sift his matter, again and 
again, striking out of his sentence every adverb 
and adjective which does not add to it real 
significance, but merely sound. 

It is true that there is such a thing as a style 
gaining in beauty by amplification; but this it is 
not within the power of the majority of writers 
to effect. It requires so much skill, that 
rule it is better let 
who have 


as a 
alone. There are painters 


a talent for using masses of bright 


| color harmoniously ; but let a tyro attempt to do 


Ex- | 


nearer approach to the telegraphic or compact | 
mode of expression, instead of the verbose and | 


Turn where we will—to the 
bound volume—the magazine—the newspaper- 
the same fault continually strikes us ; 


less definite one. 


the fault | 


of having little matter, and many words to say it | 


in; a sparse yield of grain, but abundant straw 
to thresh in order to secure it. There is sucha 
thing as tvo close a style; one which condenses 
thought asa micro-photograph does a landscape, 
until great effort is required to master its details ; 
but this is the rare exception. 


setting forth that which is to be said. 
therefore weak, because force is not compatible 
with the employment of needless phrases. 


The rule is the | 
reverse—a diffuse, and therefore weak, way of 


the same thing, and he will be rewarded for his 
pains with utter failure. 
should be ‘‘Simplicity.”’ 


The great watchword 
Study to be simple. 
Fling fine writing to the winds. Say that which 
needs to be said, by all means; but let it be short 
and pithy. Take the solid golden words of the 
Saxon tongue, rather than the silvery Latin ones ; 
and the style that is formed with them will be of 
the best English that can be written. Of course 
we do not mean that all long words should be 
But 
long sentences seldom are so; and we would urge 


rejected ; they are sometinves indispensable. 


those who inflict them upon us, to aim at writing 
not merely grammatically, but telegrammatically. 


—Printers’ Register. 
Se 


ETHNOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 

TAT the lost ten tribes of Israel may be found 
in London, is a discovery which any person may 
suppose he has made, when he walks for the first 
time from the city to Wapping. That the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin flourish there is known to 
all mankind; and from them have sprung the 
Scripites, and the Omniumites, and the Three- 
percentites. 

But it is not so well known that many other 
tribes noticed in the Old 


Testament are to be 


| found in this Island of Great Britain. 


We say | 
| of gymnastics. 


The | 


There are the Hittites, who excel in one branch 
And there are the Amorites, who 
are to be found in town and country; and there 
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are the Gadites, who frequent watering-places 
and take picturesque tours. 

Among the Gadites I shall have some of my 
best readers, who being in good humor with 
themselves and with every thing else, except on 
a rainy day, will even then be in good humor 
with me. There will be the Amorites in their 
company; and among the Amorites, too, there 
will be some who, in the overflowing of their love, 
will have some liking to spare for the Doctor and 
his faithful memorialist. 

The poets, those especially who deal in erotics, 
lyrics, sentimentals, or sonnets, are the Ah-oh- 
ites, 

The gentlemen who speculate in chapels are 
the Puhites. 

The chief seat of the Simeonites is at Cam- 
bridge; but they are spread over the land. So 
are the Man-ass-ites, of whom the finest speci- 
mens are to be seen in St. James’s street, at the 
fashionable time of day for exhibiting the dress 
and the person upon the pavement. 

The freemasons are of the family of the Jachin- 


ites. 


The female Haggites are to be seen in low life | 


wheeling barrows, and in high life seated at card 
tables. 

The Shuhamites are the cordwainers. 

The Teamanites attend the sales of the East 
India Company. 

Who are the Gazathites, if the people of Lon- 
don are not, where anything is to be seen? Al 
of them are the Gettites when they can, all would 
be Hlavites if they could. 

The journalists should be Geshurites, if they 
answered to their profession; instead of this they 
generally turn out to be Geshuwrongs. 

There are, however, three tribes in England, 
not named in the Old Testament, who considera- 


bly outnumber all the rest. These are the High | 


Vulgarites, who are the children of Rahank and 


Phashan; the Middle Vulgarites, who are the | 


children of Mammon and Terade; and the Low 
Vulgarites, who are the children of Tahag, Rahag, 
and Bohob-tay-il. 

With the Low Vulgarites I have no concern; 
but with the other two tribes, much. Well it is 
that some of those who are fruges consumere nati 
think it proper that they should consume books 
also, if they did not, what a miserable creature 
wouldst thou be, Henry Colburn, who art their 
bookseller! I myself have that kind of respect for 
the consumers which we ought to feel for every 
thing useful. If not the salt of the earth, they 
are its manure, without which it could not pro- 


duce so abundantly.— The Doctor. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Tue fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix forever 
With asweet emotion: 
Nothing in the world is single; 
All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


See, the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister flower would be forgiven, 
If it disdained its brother: 
And the sunlight claps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? 


—_—— “oe 


THE FIRST DAILY PAPER. 

THE British journal entitled to this description 
was The Daily Courant, commenced on the 11th 
of March, 1702, by ‘* E. Mallet, against the Ditch 
at Fleet Bridge,’ a site, we presume, very near 
that of the present Times office. It was a single 
page of two columns, and professed solely to give 
foreign news, the editor or publisher further 
assuring his readers that he would not take 
upon himself to give any comments of his own, 
‘‘supposing other people to have sense enough 
to make reflections for themselves.’ The Daily 
Courant very soon passed into the hands of 
Samuel Buckley, ‘tat the sign of the Dolphin in 
Little Britain’’-—a publisher of some literary 
attainments, who afterwards became the printer 
of the Spectator, and pursued on the whole a 
useful and respectable career. Asa curious trait 
of the practices of the government of George I., 
we have Buckley entered in a list of persons laid 
before a Secretary of State (1724), as * Buckley, 
Amen-corner, the worthy printer of the Gazette 
well-aflected ;°° 7. ¢e., well-affected to the Hanover 
succession, a point of immense consequence at 
that epoch. The Daily Cowrant was in 1735 ab- 
sorbed in the Daily Chazetteer. History of British 


Journalism. 


OUR INK. 

Ir seems proper to state that the ink used on 
THE PROOF-SHEET is manufactured by Messrs. 
John Woodrufl’s Sons, of this city, and that we 
have it for sale at five dollars per pound. It is 
as rich in color as the finest foreign inks, and can 
be worked as easily, cither from fountain or stone, 
as any good book ink. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
The Newspaper Press. 

THIs most excellent journal, now in its second 
volume, is intended to be a medium of intercom- 
munication between those who are in any way 
connected with the making of books or the produc- 
tion of newspapers. It is published monthly by 
Mr. Kk. W. Allen, of London, and consists of twenty 
quarto pages. The paper and printing are such as 
must delight the bibliograph’s eye, while the con- 
tents, both original and selected, are of a character 
to command the attention of all who are interested 
in the special subjects to which it is devoted. We 
quote, to the credit of our handsome contemporary, 
the announcement that ‘‘all contributions to The 
Newspaper Press will be paid for according to their 
value and interest.” 

The Carrier Dove. 

Tits is the title of a new quarterly issued from 
the Mecklenburg Female College (Charlotte, N. C.), 
and edited by six ladies selected from the Philo- 
technic and Themesian Societies connected with the 
college. It is tastefully arranged, and, in addition 
to various essays by the pupils, contains judicious 
selections from standard authors. This publication 
cannot fail to be beneficial to the popular institution 


from which it is issued, and is well worthy of sup- | 


port. Price $1.00 per annum. 
° 


The Press in Naples. 

In the city of Naples there are published fifty- 
eight newspapers, of which thirty-four are devoted 
to polities, four to religion, five to the fine arts, and 
five to the drama, Twenty are issued daily, thirty- 
three weekly, and five monthly. 


. 


Conversation. 

To converse well, we need the cool tact of talent 
to talk well, the glowing abandon of genius. Men 
of very high genius, however, talk at one time very 
well, at another very ill: well, when they have full 
time, full scope, and a sympathetic listener; ill, 
when they fear interruption and are annoyed by 
the impossibility of exhausting the topic during 
that particular talk. The partial genius is flashy— 
scrappy. The true genius shudders at incomplete- 
ness—imperfection—and usually prefers silence to 
saying the something which is not everything that 
should be said. He is so filled with his theme that 
he is dumb, first from not knowing how to begin, 
where there seems eternally beginning behind be- 
ginning, and secondly from perceiving his true end 
at so infinite a distance. Sometimes, dashing into 
a subject, he blunders, hesitates, stops short, sticks 
fast, and because he has been overwhelmed by the 
rush and multiplicity of his thoughts, his nearers 
sneer at his inability to think. Such a man finds 
his proper element in those “ great occasions” which 
confound and prostrate the general intellect.—Por. 


An Oddity. 

WE have received from Mr. Geo, Wise a curious 
sheet giving 1906 different modes of spelling Shak- 
speare’s name, one of which the author thinks is 
probably correct. Those who atfect the ornate form 
of expression may select “Schayekesspierre,”’ while 
those who prefer brevity may adopt ‘*Sheksper.”’ 

Der Correspondent 
Is aweekly journal, now in its sixth volume, de- 
voted to bibliography and the interests of the trade 
societies of Germany. It is published at Leipzig, 
by Richard Hiirtel, and consists of six quarto pages, 
containing correspondence from the principal trade 


centres of Germany together with a summary of 


foreign typographical news. The publisher has our 
thanks for the regular transmission of his valuable 
publication. 


> 
The Press of Great Britain. 


THERE are now published in the United Kingdom 
1324 newspapers, distributed as follows: 


England—London .......ccesecceee 208 
TNs sensecckécsees T51—1004 
DE cnc c scab teabescandGéeawanibbasvessanes 49 
PIES ocak GhaiceunLasciusecinmbceuenenans 132 
RUNNIN <.n.0da scs00wacnadecesbaeonscenesanes 124 
SRE CONOR osx cvcarecckadsneekawanwcens 15 
Of these there are Daily Papers published in 
PENN sccnenvanhansatuessecenccecauwasecte s 
ME cette cine Di aveaeage aaeaenase Seen Je 
PR ccaddt chdun sirsbnasedladasbasscenewe 12 
sks ctthuntiedskseuseraedetanmenearesiees 13 
INN ano onds5 Cates canoes enenesceens 1 


Items without Heads. 

..IN one of our English exchanges we read this 
notice: ** BANKRUPT.—H * *, R. M., late of Vin- 
cent-terrace, Islington, Reporter.’ Would any 
American journal venture to print a list of our 
reporters who get broke? 

... Hoop ealls a baby a Laplander. 

«A PRINTING press has been established in Siam 
under the auspices of the government, The printers 
are Englishmen, 

..IT is said that the Americans derive their habit 
of whittling from the Chippeways. 

--ONE hundred and seventy-one German news- 
papers are published in the United States, of which 
forty-six are dailies, 

.-THE Italians have an ungracious proverb: ‘So 


’ 


good that he is good for nothing.’ 

...NINETY-ONE editors fought duels in France 
during 1867. 

.-THE Hartford Times advises people to get up 
before five o'clock in the morning, and ‘‘see Venus, 
the beautiful morning star.””. Whereupon a newly 
married man takes occasion toinform the Jimes that 
he can “see Venus without the trouble of risin at 
that unseemly hour.’ Happy man! 
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} BREVIER, No. G. 


CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written in 
Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He 
was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah 


} Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his ancestors had LA 
followed the same handicraft for several generations in Genoa. 4 
‘ Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious descent, and 
several noble houses have laid claim to him since his name has ae 
become so renowned as to confer rather than receive distinction. — It H 
is possible some of them may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy ai 


in those ages had broken down and scattered many of the noblest 
families, and while some branches remained in the lordly heritage of ii 
1, iat 


CABINET POEMS. 








a 
eal 


A BRIDAL DIRGE, 
BY BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 


WEAVE no more the marriage chain! 


7 


$= 


All unmated is the lover; 


nue 


5 
eS 


Death has ta’en the place of pain; 
Love doth call on love in vain: 
Life and years of hope are over! 


ee 


No more want of marriage bell! 

No more need of bridal favor! 
Where is she to wear them well? 
You beside the lover tell! NE 
Gone—with all the love he gave her! 


Paler than the stone she lies, 
Colder than the winter’s morning! 





Wherefore did she thus despise ' 
(She with pity in her eyes) 
Mother’s care and lover's warning? 
Youth and beauty—shall they not 1 i 
Last beyond a brief to-morrow ? in 
No! a prayer and then forgot! ! 
This the truest lover's lot; ' 
j This the sum of human sorrow! 
| 
} ue 
| ue 
ip 
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PICA, No. 3. 


CirrisTtoPHER CoLuMBUS, or Colombo, as the 
hame is written in Italian, was born in the city 
of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was the 
son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and 
Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would 
seem that his ancestors had followed the same 
handicraft for several generations in Genoa. 
Attempts have been made to prove him of illus- 
trious descent, and several noble houses have 
laid claim to him since his name has become so 
renowned as to confer rather than receive dis- 
tinction. It is possible some of them may be in 
the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had 
broken down and scattered many of the noblest 
families, and while some branches remained in 
the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others 
were confounded with the humblest population 


CurisTOoPHER CoLumBus, or Colombo, as the 
name is written in Italian, was born in the city 
of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was the 
son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and 
Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would 
seem that his ancestors had followed the same 
handicraft for several generations in Genoa. 
Attempts have been made to prove him of illus- 
trious descent, and several noble houses have 
laid claim to him since his name has become so 
renowned as to confer rather than receive dis- 
tinction. It is possible some of them may be in 
the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had 
broken down and scattered many of the noblest 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER beg to announce that they are now prepared to furnish 


Carps oF SUPERIOR Quvatity, ot any size that 


may be desired, at the lowest 


cash prices. These Cards are trom the well-known manufactory ot Atrrep M. 
Co..ins, and are guaranteed to be equal to any in the market. 





SCALE OF SIZES. 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S 
PRINTERS’ 
Furnishing Warehouse, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 


PBILA DELPYPUMiIEA. 











Nos. and Prices per Thousand. 
Quality. 


I 2 3 1 & | 6%! @ | 6Yy) 7 

No. 4 White China...... 60 75 8 105135 145,175 175 2 3S 
“« 5 do | ree 65 80 90 120'1 50 155 200 200 275 
“Rg do _ ere 87 110 125 162 200 210 260 260 3 70 
“9 do Ge inten 110 145.162 2 00/2 40 25613 15/3 15) 4 
* 4Colored China. ... 70 88 100 130 1535 170 210 210 3 00 
* § do aes 75 9 110 140 170 19% 20,225 312 
“ § do GO xanee 9 120 137'175 213 225 280 280 400 
Cold R. R. Check-board 1 37 180 210 256 310 325 410 410 575 
No. 1 Colored Railroad.) 145 185 2 20 275 330 3 5 437 437 6 00 
; * J ExtraCol’d do 175 225 260 340 410 430 540 540 7 50 
“ 916 Blanks........000 60 70) 8 105 130 1 37°1 70/1 70 2 37 
“Bp CP. asaanessses 70 «87 100 130 156 170 210 210 3 00 
“ 1 Extra Blanks...... 80100 115 150,175 188 240 240 325 
Colored Blanks.......... 7 9% 110 135 160 170 220220 310 
Extra No.1 Bristol ..... 110 137 160 200 240 255 325 325 4 50 
= BaF. GO <sess ; §8 105 120 150 185 1% 250 250 3 Ww 

A No. 2, 2-ply Bristol....| 90 110 130 162 200 210 260 260 3 60 
A “ 1,2ply do. ....{110/135 153 200/240 2 50/3 12\3 12 4 37 
A “ 1,3ply do. ..../156,170 200 25) 300 312 375 375 559 
Zinted Bristel.....0..00 1530175 210 262 325 350 437 437 637 
Sup. Do’ble Satin En’ml 1 75 2 25 275 337 400 425 525 525 7 50 
Double Satin Enamelled 1 40 190 225 275 325 340 425 425 6 00 
Fine do do 125 165 200 235 288 300 375 375 5 25 
Fine Satin Surface...... 115 150 180 212 260 270 337 337 475 
Extra Porcelain......... 100 135 160 190 230 240 300 300 422 


Card Sheets, 22x28, per 100. 


No.4 White China 


PETTTITIT ITT TTT Ty *, 

5 do De “chu cxkwenakeanesaese sO 

8 do UL ‘dhkstcdenaws baninenn 10 

9 do GD.” .cscéaecnvavadassenced 13 00 
ee errr reer re 8) 

“« § do ee. ciceendonsas ae 9 
8 do ee -biedeere eT Te 12 00 
Colored Railroad Cheek-board ....... 17 
No.1 Colored Railroad............... Ik DO 
* 1 Extra Colored Railroad.........23 00 
Colored Blanks (20X26) ..cccccccecseces 7 
MO. Big BIAMES, ccrevcsccecsccccsescccess 7 00 
= 2 PE: petaatntaakeeeiessounenare 8 0 
S OT iebeks BORGES cccccccccccscccsccss 14 75 
Extra No. 1 Blamks......ccccccccccscces 9 75 
- MO, 1 BRPISEOL. 2 cccccccccscessseces 13 00 

aa MOB GO cccevesccecesivscoces 10 00 
A Mo. BS, Sale Bristel ..cccccceccecccsess 10 25 
A © LSply dO  ccccscccvcssceces 12 
A * DS GO ccccwsecscsccccves 16 00 
A Ldply GO  cscsvcvccccccccoses 20 00 
Sup. D’bl Satin En’ml, white or tint’d 22 00 
Double Satin Enamelled ..............17 00 


Fine Satin Enam’ld, white ortinted. .15 50 


amd ME: BGO. csc cnsivdcsesccccic 14 00 
OE TROGIR cadcnscnccsssscncccsecs 12 
Double Thick Porcelain............... 15 25 
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\ E OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING AGS AND DIRECTION LABELS.—COLLINS 
Second-Hand Presses 7+ & M'LEESTER are prepared to furnish Sharp’s 
DovuBLE-CYLINDER Hor Press, bed 32 49 inches inside | Patent Cloth-Lined, and Lockwood's Manilla Tags and 
of bearers. Price, $2500. This press is in thorough Direction Labels, plain or eyeleted, at manufacturer's 
repair, and can be seen in rupning order at our ware prices, Price-list, with diagrams of sizes, will be for- 
rooms. It is furnished witl"an extra fountain for a | Warded on application, 
single cylinder, and will answer admirably for a daily am . 
paper whose success is not sufliciently assured to war- PPLE “GLOBE” CARD AND JOB PRESSES.— 
rant the purchase of a new press at the cost of about These presses, which have been lately introduced, 
#6000 are built by the Jones Manufacturing ¢ ompany. We 
. . shall shortly have one in operation in our establishment, 
where printers who conte mplate purchasing job presses 
will have an opportunity of examining it. 


SIZES AND PRICES, 





One Hater Mepium Lyon Press, bed 15 20 inches. 
Price, $200. This is an extremely strong press, and is 
capable of doing good work. 

One CARD AND BILLHEAD Press, BABCOCK’s PATENT, ; . SGP 
6X 10 inches inside of chase. Price, $150. This press is Half Medium, 12's x 20 inside chase, 
practically nee, Seria been run only about two weeks. do _s with Fountain, &c. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 inside chase, 

705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. Kighth Medium, 7 X 11 inside chase, 

é Steam Fixtures, $15. Boxing, &10, &7 

For sale by COLLINS & MWLEE 


YORDON’S FRANKLIN CARD AND JOB 705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 


Presses. These well-known Presses, whose cha- 


racter is fully established, are for sale by COLLINS & ‘ ROVE ROS PATEN’ r COMP. 

gt OSING STICK.— 
WLEESTER, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, who X This well-known and convenient Composing Stick 
keep the Quarto and Eighth Medium sizes const: antly | is for sale by COLLINS & M'LEESTER, No. 705 Jayne 

on hand. ‘ . 
Half Medium, 13 \ sige chase, 8550 
do with"Zountain, 575 
Quarto Medium, 10 ¥§)5 inside chase, 425 


Kighth sad ix@ “ 200 swesencs tn 
ie ee an eon S ea le ar « ae VYOLLINS & M°LEESTER ARE AGENTS FOR 
Steam Fixtures, $15. oxing, #10, &7, and &5. ( ) the Sale of A. & B. Newsury’s RoLLer PRoor- 


Street, Philadelphia, at the following prices :— 
6-inch &1.50 10-inch #2.00) M-inch #2.50 © 18-inch &3.00 
S-inch 1.75 12-inch 2.25 I6-inch 2.75 20-inch 3.25 


*RESSES, O e tollo g sizes :— 
I NDIA-RUBBER RoLBER COM POSTTION .— sion ( x 28 inohes, Eanes bearers, with frame, $45 
Godfrey & Co, beg to an@ounce that, after a year’s ;WIS “ “ “ “ “ “BR 
trial, their India-Rubber Roller Composition is pro- 9 2S “ “ “ 
nounced by the printers of Philadelphia to be the best ;¥ 28 “ “ “ 
and most convenient yet manufactured. It makes ; 
solid, smooth, elgstic, durable, and reliable roller, i 


without frame 33 
“ “45 
We have also for sale the celebrated 


material is madef uniform quality, me its eas ily, : NEWBURY’S MITERING MACHINE. Price, $16. 
can be recast muchpftencr than composition made of glue 
and molasses. Ut is,* therefore, very economical, and is > HOE & COMPANY'S MACHINERY .—COL- 
confidently offered as the best in the market. Diree- l LINS & M’LEESTER are agents for all Presses 
tions for using the Composition are sent with each | and Printing Material manufactured by this celebrated 
package. Price, forty onan pound. firm, including Adams Presses, Double and Single 
For sale by ILLINS & M’LEESTER, Cylinder Presses, Hydraulic and Standing Presses, 
705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. Railway Ticket Machines, Paper-wetting Machines, 
-_ eeeeneuettentieseess —aeet er Cast-iron Stands, &c. All of which are furnished at 
CYOL ORE D INKS.—COL L INS & Mw LEESTER | Manufacturers’ prices. 
/ kee ‘p constantly on hand a full and fresh supply of 
MATHER’s and Wapbr’s celebrated Colored Inks. TALLEE’S ELASTIC ROLLER GUM.—This 
Gum is always prepared to suit the Season, and 
pity S, GOLD LEAF, AND FLORENCE | requires no boiling—merely melting. 
] > METAL, , for sale at er rs’ and Manufacturers’ For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at thirty-five 
prices by LLINS & M’LEESTER. eents per pound, by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


able for any nde of work on any press. The NEWBURY PATENT COMPOSING STICKS. Also, 


og per ee ae 


\ YOOD TYPE OF ANY SIZE AND EVERY LACK INKS.—Newsparer, Book, Jon, AnD CARD 
STYLE, Woop Borpers, Woop RULE AND CirR- ] INKs, of the very best quality, at prices ranging 
cLes, from the best Manufactories. from 25 cents to $7 per Ib. 
For sale by COLLINS & MLEESTER. For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


ETE 2 > : = + ) BE re 
RULED BILL-HEAD PAPE 
For the convenience of our customers through the country, we have made arrange- 
ments to supply Ruled Bill-head Paper of best quality, 12 and 14 Ib. Flat Cap, ready 
eut and done up in packages of 500, at the following low prices:— 


WHITE OR BLUE. Colored. 
SIZES. 


12 lb. CAP. 14 Ib, CAP. 14 lb. Only. 


For 500. For 1000, For 500, For 1000, For 1000, 
Half Sheets. long or Lroad folio 475 2 88 5 50 6 50 
Quarter Sheets do do 2 50 1 50 2 88 3 50 
Sixth Sheets do i ¥ 110 2 00 2 30 
Eighth Sheets, long folio only 75 1 38 85 1 56 1 88 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 


705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 











